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Dr. Foerster's treatise gives not only an excellent account of the 
precritical ethics of Kant, but it contains, also, well-considered 
judgments on Kant's ethical system. Quite correct is his remark, 
that the idea of the moral law as a means for freeing man from the 
dominion of sense, governs more or less the entire Kantian Ethics, 
and allows the social origin and the social mission of morality to 
retreat into the background, just as the doctrine of the salvation 
of the soul has done in many periods of Christian ethics. 

Among the factors that helped to form Kant's view of life, Dr. 
Foerster justly makes prominent the pietistical education which 
he received (something which, in my opinion, he might have still 
more emphasized), as well as the influence of Wolff, of Rousseau, 
and the English philosophers. Rousseau's influence was — as the 
author rightly maintains — far more powerful than that of the Eng- 
lishmen. 

This excellent treatise will undoubtedly meet with the recogni- 
tion among specialists which it deserves. 

G. von Gizycki. 

University of Berlin. 

The Christian Ethic. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London : 
John Murray, 1893. 

This little book reproduces in a clear and pleasant style the cur- 
rent estimate of the contrast between Christian and Pagan Ethics. 
It seems true, as the author maintains, that there is no impossibility 
in ascertaining the general or fundamental features of Christian 
Morality. In an interesting section of the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
the late Professor Green furnished some aids to such an estimate, 
and to bring together the essence of this and other representations 
in a popular form would have been a task worth attempting. Pro- 
fessor-Knight's work, however, is more direct, indeed, than such a 
study would have been, but is also less profound and less precise. 
In laying principal stress on the universal mission of Christianity 
as prescribed by its doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, I imagine that he is on safe ground. When 
he further proceeds to approve the common-place estimate, accord- 
ing to which individual immortality is a central Christian doctrine, 
and one of the most powerful of moral levers, we are in more 
debatable territory. The virtue of " self-sufficience" — though its 
alleged relation to a Greek virtue of autarkeia seems to cover 
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something which would demand criticism in a fuller notice — and 
the virtue of humility may fairly be taken as distinctively Christian, 
and so to a great extent may the recognition of woman as man's 
equal, and the general regard for humanity. So long as we keep 
to generalities, indeed, we find little in the book that might not 
have its truth ; but it seems difficult to imagine that a reader, who 
should need instruction of this kind, would not be seriously puz- 
zled or misled by the more definite statements to which Professor 
Knight commits himself. Can it be true that before the intro- 
duction of Christianity the poor and the rich hardly ever met on 
equal terms? And is it not terrible, if true, that "Christianity 
has proved to the rich that the poor are as necessary to them to 
give them a sphere for work and well-doing, as the rich are needed 
by the poor to aid them in difficulty or distress?" The thought 
seems throughout, after this fashion, to play on the surface ; and it 
would hardly be possible to regard the work as a thorough study of 
the question with which it deals, though its gentleness of tone and 
liberality of spirit make it pleasant reading. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
London. 

The Labor Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With preface by R. B. Haldane, 
M.P. London: Fisher Unwin. Pp. xii., 98. 

It would not be too much to say that this is a book which no 
"Reformer's Library" should be without, and what is more, it is 
a book which no one who desires to take up an intelligent attitude 
towards the labor movement can afford to neglect. And this, 
after all, ought to mean every one ; for at a time when " things are 
in the saddle, and ride mankind," no one can form an ideal of 
duty without some guidance on industrial questions. Mr. Hob- 
house's brochure will add not only strength, but substance, to 
those who dream dreams, and it will rouse out of their " dogmatic 
slumber" those who are content to acquiesce in a world of com- 
mercial competition as the best of all possible worlds. I cannot 
hope to do more than indicate the general outline of Mr. Hob- 
house's argument, which is as skilful and suggestive in execution 
as it is resolute and vigorous in conception. 

Mr. Hobhouse may be said to start from the direct antithesis to 
the point of view summed up in the declaration of Gambetta, that 
" there is no social movement, but only social movements." That 



